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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE * 
By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 

That part of the great world of life which we call humanity is never 
stationary; it is always moving forward and upward, impelled by two 
forces. 

The first of these forces is the combined conscientious and laborious 
effort of great masses of individuals. Such movement is steady, but 
always slow ; sometimes so slow that we hardly perceive it. 

Again, this movement from time to time receives a sudden impulse 
in a new direction from the genius of one individual: a divine spark 
seems to flash from Heaven and illumine a soul ; it may be in literature — 
we have a Shakespeare, in music — a Beethoven or a Wagner, in politics—- 
a Lincoln, in science — a Darwin. 

The attitude of the world at first is always the same, skeptical, 
incredulous, hard to convince; but heaven-born inspiration invariably 
wins in the end, and a new, sudden, and great impulse is imparted from 
which humanity never recedes. 

Such a divine messenger was Florence Nightingale. She instinctively 
prepared herself for her mission in childhood; as a young woman she 
was projected by a wise government into the cruel, unnecessary, and sick- 
ening war of the Crimea; she emerged after demonstrating two great 
principles: first, that the physician or surgeon cannot work unaided, 
he needs an ally; second, that the ally best fitted by temperament and 
nature is the trained woman nurse. 

From that the movement became world-wide. It spread over Great 
Britain and America. As a climax, to-night we know of 126 training 
schools for nurses in this state alone, and upwards of 26,000 trained 
nurses in the United States. 1 In Germany, and somewhat more slowly 
in France, the same movement spread. 

Our meeting this evening is partly retrospective, partly a noble 
tribute to a great woman, partly a history of the development of nursing ; 
but it would fail of its object if it were not also partly prospective, that 

* Introductory address at the meeting at Carnegie Hall, May 18, 1910, 
commemorative of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the first training 
school for nurses, at St. Thomas' Hospital, London, England. 

'The latest reports give 100,000 as the number of trained nurses in the 
United States. 
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is, in the nature of a renewal and reiteration of the ideals and standards 
of what has become a great profession, namely, trained nursing. Florence 
Nightingale if she could be here to-night would not wish it to be other- 
wise, she would dwell lightly on the past, especially on her own part in 
it; she would speak seriously and earnestly of the future. She would 
perceive that with the enormous expansion of the system, the training 
school, the training of the nurse, the education of the nurse have now 
become national questions, which should be considered by the entire 
community; that the special qualifications of character and fitness for 
entrance into this profession should be most carefully defined, that with 
the great and increasing competition, the profession should not become 
commercialized and lose sight of its original ideals; perhaps that under 
acts of legislation there should be adopted somewhat uniform standards 
of admission and education, such as the universities and colleges are 
gradually adopting, so that the diploma of the nurse would have more 
nearly the same meaning and dignity throughout the country. 

In this connection allow me to read a letter from President Butler, 
of Columbia University, who had hoped to be present : 

Had it been possible for me to be present I should like to have taken occa- 
sion to express my own belief that the education and professional training of the 
nurse have become matters of high importance to the community, not only in 
the curing of disease and in the care of the suffering, but also for the prevention 
of illness. Through better protection and safeguarding the public health the 
trained nurse is destined to occupy an increasingly important place. 

It is a profound satisfaction to me to know that our University, which has 
done so much for medicine and which plans to do so much more, is foremost 
among those institutions which make provision for the higher training of nurses. 
The name of Florence Nightingale must always be a name to conjure with. If 
to scientific training and insight we can add something of the ideals of service 
and of sacrifice which took her to the Crimea more than half a century ago, 
we shall have made no small contribution to human welfare and human happiness. 

(Signed) Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Thus may not this great meeting, inspired by those who are to speak 
after me, be the occasion for a renewal of the ideals which Florence 
Nightingale held aloft? The ideal nurse is the woman whose inborn 
sympathy and tenderness are guided and controlled by knowledge, by 
science, by obedience to the physician in charge. That I am sure would 
be her especial message to this great meeting to-night. 

Through the kindness of Miss Nutting, who has been largely respon- 
sible for this great gathering, we have two other letters to read, one from 
Germany, the other from France. 

From Germany : 
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It would have meant a great happiness to me had I been able to accept the 
kind invitation to the convention of the two great societies. Let me send hearti- 
est good wishes on behalf of the German Association to the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the first training school. All the world should think of this 
day as an historical event of the highest kind for social progress, and no nurse 
should ever forget it. As Florence Nightingale studied in Kaiserswerth and has 
never been forgotten in this corner of peace we German nurses must be the first 
to remember how large the debt is we all owe to her and her wonderful work. 

Truly yours, 

(Signed) Sister Agnes Kart.t., 
President German Nurses' Association and International Association of Nurses. 

From France : 

It gives me much pleasure to have the opportunity to tell the American nurses 
that France also has a great admiration for Florence Nightingale. 

Nursing schools on her principles were begun in this country in 1901 at 
the Protestant Hospital, Bordeaux, and in 1904 at the Civil Hospital (Tondu) 
of this same town, and in 1905 at the Civil and Military Hospital, Beziers. 

A nursing paper, La Garde-Hala.de Eospitaliere organe des Eooles de gardes- 
malades Systeme Florence Nightingale, was created in 1906 and each year is 
more prosperous. This paper has had a good deal of influence on the govern- 
ment's decision when creating the Army Nursing Service in France two years 
ago. 

The nurses of France send their best regards to the American nurses now 
assembled to honour the great Florence Nightingale and beg to unite with their 
American sisters in all they are doing to prove their admiration and gratefulness 
to the heroine of the Crimean war. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) Db. Anna Hamilton, 
Honorary Vice-president for France of the International Council of Nurses. 

In Walt Whitman's letters to his mother, from the hospital camps of 
our Civil War, we find the most poetic and truthful expression of the 
sentiment peculiar to army nursing and of the scenes peculiar to the 
army hospital in the time of war. It is not the mere wasting away of 
life which always arouses our compassion in itself, it is that of life 
which has been given — sometimes freely and gladly given — to country, 
to the defense of home, to some great and patriotic cause. It is a double 
emotion. It was this wondrous mingling of devotion and suffering 
observed among the British soldiers and sailors which first brought out 
the finest qualities of heart, will, and mind in Florence Nightingale. 

The nurse in time of war is still one great branch, perhaps the 
noblest branch of the profession. Of this subject few are so well quali- 
fied to speak as Colonel John VanR. Hoff. 



